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The  prospective  supply  of  all  feed  concen- 
trates for  the  1950—51  season  is  only  slightly 
smaller  than  the  record  supply  of  last  year, 
either  in  total  or  per  animal  unit,  and  nearly 
one-third  larger  than  in  1937—41.  The  growing 
season  so  far  this  year  has  been  generally  favor- 


able for  feed  grains  and  a  record  large  carry- 
over of  old  grain  is  in  prospect.  The  corn  supply 
is  expected  to  again  exceed  4  billion  bushels, 
and  may  be  only  a  little  below  the  record  supply 
of  last  year. 
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Table  1.-  Statistical  Summary 


J  iqus 

:  iqUq 

1950 

Item 

:  Unit 

j    June     1  July 

1    June  ',  July 

!  May 

J\ine 

July 

:    Cents  Cents 

Cents  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Corn.  No.  3  Yellow,  Chlca^  . 

Price  received  ty  farmers, 
Oats .  No.  3  White,  Chicago  .. 

No.  3  White,  Minneapolis  . 

Price  received  by  farmers, 
Barl ey .  No.  3.  Minneapolis  

Price  received  by  farmers,  U. 
Grain  sorghum e.  price  received  by  farmers 
Wheat.  No.  2  Hard  Winter,  Kansas  City  ... 


U.  S 


U.  S 


Bushel 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 
do, 

100  pounds! 
Bushel 


Hay.  No.  1  Alfalfa,  baled,  Kansas  City  :  Ton 

Price  received  by  farmers,  baled,  U,  S  :  do. 

Byproduct  Feeds  (bagged)  ! 

Standard  bran  .  Minneapolis   !  do, 

Buffalo   :  do. 

Price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  :  100  pounds 

Standard  middlings.  Minneapolis   :  Ton 

Buffalo   !  do. 

Price  paid  by  fanners,  U.  S  :  100  pounds 

Cottonseed  meal.  Ul  pet.  protein,  Memphis  :  Ton 

Linseed  meal.  32  pet.  protein,  Minneapolis  !  do. 

30  pet.  protein,  San  Francisco   :  do. 

Soybean  meal.  Ul  pet.  protein,  Chicago   :  do. 

Price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  :  100  pounds 

Peanut  meal .  U5  pet.  protein,  S.  I.  milling  points:  Ton 

White  hominy  feed.  Chicago   :  do. 

Slut en  feed.  23  pet.  protein,  Chicago   :  do. 

Tankage  digester.  69  pet.  protein,  Chicago   !  do. 

Meat  scraps.,  Chicago   !  do. 

Fish  meal .  San  Francisco   :  do. 

Alfalfa  meal.  No.  1  fine,  Kansas  City   :  do. 

Mixed  dairy  feed.  16  pet.  protein,  price  paid  by  : 

farmers,  U.  S  :  100  pounds 

Laying  mash,  price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  :  do. 

Scratch  feed,  price  paid  by  fanners,  U.  S  :  do. 


231.6 
216.0 
111.1 
111.1 
107.0 

209.  q 
168.6 
3U1.0 
229.  u 


213. 

202. 
77. 
82, 


170 
IU2 
250.0 
219.3 


135.3 
121.0 

67.3 
62,3 
60.1 
116.3 
92.8 
20U.O 
195.1 


lUo.2 
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63.8 
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123. 
95. 
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160. 
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1/  88.7 

ly  8U.8 
76.3 

I/16U.U 
115.0 
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1/221.7 


Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars 


25,00 
22.  "=0 


63.30 
71.10 

78.30 
83.70 

U.^l 
86,80 
73,50 
77.10 
9U,2^ 

5.12 
81,00 
82.50 
71^,50 

99.70 

95.30 

158.80 

39.60 

u.uu 
5.U0 
5.26 


25.00 

22.80 


U9.9O 
57.50 

3,79 
60.25 
65.  "SO 

U.26 
82.95 

72.00 
75.'+0 
96.90 
5.'*3 

80.  U5 
7'+.  25 
69.05 

lOU. 00 

99.10 
151.60 
38.60 

l*.35 
5.31* 
5.08 


2U.00 
20.90 


U+.OO 

50.25 

3.13 
50.60 
55.60 

3.32 
59.15 

53.75 
75.1+0 
U.16 
56.00 
l+U.OO 

50.50 
119.90 
126. io 
229. U5 

33.'+o 

3.U5 
U.U7 
3.9U 


23.00 

20.H-0 


U3.9O 

50. Uo 

3. 08 

1+6.60 
52.90 
3.30 
68.25 
60.90 
5i+.qo 
85.55 
U.57 
69.30 
U8.20 
53.00 
137.65 
IU1.50 
218. 60 
33.00 

3.U6 

3.91 


30.00 
22.00 


5U.70 
61.50 

3.U8 
59.60 
65.70 

3.67 
67.35 
72.70 
71.00 
82.60 

U.58 

Ik.  20 
5U.IO 
56.50 
111.5c 
113.70 

138.70 
39.20 

3.59 
U.58 

3.99 


26.00  I/2U.OO 
20.80  19.90 


U6.00 

52. qo 
3.18 

53.75 
58.90 
3.U5 

66.00 
68.75 

75.35 
85.15 

'+.73 
76.50 
U9.90 
51.50 
167.10 
106.50 
131.20 
38.  Uo 

3.58 
U.56 
U.OO 


52.50 
58.60 

3.32 
61.25 
66. qo 

3.66 

69.25 
75.50 
96.  Uo 
5.16 

82.05 

56.95 
53.00 

120.75 
122.75 
151.60 
39.25 

3.6U 
U.67 
U.oU 


INDEX  NWEEBS  07  FBICIS 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percen 

Feed  grains,  price  received  by  farmers,  V.  S  :1910-lU=100 

313 

283 

176 

180 

201 

203 

211 

Ten  principal  high-protein  feeds,  terminal  market8;1935- 39=100 

283 

280 

238 

259 

2UI 

236 

260 

286 

285 

210 

236 

236 

236 

261 

262 

262 

353 

367 

266 

252 

289 

Gluten  feed,  brewers'  dried  grains,  and  ! 

299 

277 

212 

218 

229 

208 

216 

265 

256 

202 

20U 

21U 

212 

216 

LIVKSTOCK^Fmi  PRICE  HATIOS  2/ 


(July  average) 

Bushel 

10,2 

13.1 

15.3 

15.3 

12.8 

13.2 

1/15.1 

Hog-corn,  U.  S.  farm  price  ... 

,  I929-U8  -  11.5 

do. 

10.6 

12.5 

15.5 

IU.9 

13.8 

13.1 

1U.9 

Beef-steer-corn,  Chicago  U/  . 

iq29-U8  -  1U.3 

do. 

15.0 

17.0 

19.6 

18. U 

19.6 

22.2 

^19.7 

Butterfat-feed,  U.  S  

  1929-U8  =  22.3 

do. 

21.3 

23.1 

23.1 

22.2 

21. U 

21.2 

20.8 

Milk-feed,  U.  S  

  1929-U8  =  1.17 

do. 

1.11 

1.20 

1.18 

1.20 

1.08 

1.08 

1.11 

Egg-feed,  tJ.  S  

  1939-U8  =  11.6 

do. 

9.5 

10.  U 

12.9 

13.1 

8.2 

8.3 

9.2 

Prices  compiled  from  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  Minneapolis  Dally  Market  Eecord,  Kansas  City  Urain  Market  Eevlew, 
and  reports  of  the  G-rain  Branch,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
Xj  Three  weeks  ended  July  22. 

2/  Units  of  com  or  other  concentrate  ration  equal  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  hog  or  beef- steer,  one  pound  of  butter- 
fat  or  milk,  or  one  dozen  eggs. 

2/  Eevlsed  series,  based  on  packer  and  shipper  purchases  of  barrows  and  gilts,  and  No.  3  Yellow  com.    The  ratios  for 

the  years  1929-37  in  the  average  are  based  on  all  purchases  of  hogs,  and  No.  3  Yellow  com. 

U/  Based  on  prices  of  beef-steers  sold  out  of  first  hands  for  slaughter,  and  No.  3  Yellow  com. 
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THE    FEED    S  IT  U  A  T  I  0  N 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  July  28,  1950 

SU^iMARY 

A  near  record  supply  of  feed  grains  and  other  concentrates  is 
in  prospect  for  the  1950-51  feeding  season  as  a  result  of  generally 
favorable  weather  for  feed  crops  through  «arly  July  and  large  earry-over 
stocks  from  the  1949-50  season.    If  these -prospects  are  realized,  feed 
grain  supplies  in  1950-51,  for  the  third  successive  year,vdll  be  more 
than  ample  for  domestic  and  export  requirements ^  and  carry-over  at  the 
close  of  .the  season  would  again  be  large. 

Total  production  of  the  i»  feed  grains  was  estimated  at  about 
-122  million  tons,  only  slightly  smaller  than  the  big  production  last 
year.    The  carry-over  of  feed  grains  is  expected  to  total  about  32  mil- 
lion tons,  a  little  larger  than  the  previous  record  carry-over  of 
30,3  million  tons  in  1949*  -  Another  large  supply  of  byproduct  feeds  is 
in  prospect,  and  wheat  feeding  probably  will  continue  somewhere  near  the 
1949-50* level.  - 

"The  total  supply  of"  all  feed  concentrates  is  estimated  at  about 
178  million  tons,  only  slightly  below  the  record  supply  for  1949-50  and 
nearly  ona-third  larger  than  in  the  immediate  prev;ar  period.    In  relation 
to  the  number  of  livestock  to  be  fed  during  1950-51.  the  supply  is 
expected  to  be  close  to  the  record  of  the  past  2  years. 

The  com  supply  for  1950-51  is  expected  to  total  about  4.1  billion  . 
bushels,  within  2  percent  of  the  record  of  1949-50.    The  1950  crop,  esti- 
mated in  July  at  3 #2  billion  bushels,  may  be  nearly  sufficient  for  domes- 
tic and  export  requironents,  which  would  le-i.ve  another  large  carry-over 
on  hand  in  1951«    Supplies  of  oats  and  barley  for  the  1950-51  season  are 
estimated  to  be  about  the  same  as  those  for  last  year  and  somewhat  larger 
than  in  most  prewar  years. 

Feed  supplies  will  again  be  much  above;  average  in  the  North  Central 
region,  v;h ere  a  record  carry-over  c>f  feed  grains  is  in  prospect  and  another 
large  production  is  expected  this  year,    A  substantial  part  of  the  carry- 
over stocks  in  this  area,  however  ,  will' be  •under  loan  or  in  Government 
ownership,  .■    .  •  : 

The  1950-51  hay  supply-  estimated  in  July  at  118  million  tons,  is 
a  little  larger  than  in  the  past  2  7dai*s  and  ^^11  provide  a  near- record 
supply  per  animal  unit.    Hay  production  this  year  is  distributed  more 
evenly  over  the  country  then  in  either  of  the  past  2  years.  Pastures 
have  improved  since  last  spring  and  on  July  1  were  as  good  as  a  year  ago. 
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Domestic  disappearance  of  feed  grains  during  April-June  was  a  little 
larger  than  in  the  same  quarter  of  last  year,  and  8  percent  above  the 
1944-48  average  for  that  quarter.    Corn  disappearance  during  October-June 
was  about  11  percent  larger  than  in  the  first  9  months  of  1948-49,  the 
heaviest  on  record  for  that  period  except  in  the  two  war  years  1942-43 
and  1943-44*    Stocks  of  corn  on  July  1  totaled  1,421  million  bushels,  a 
new  record  for  that  date.    Over  one- half  of  the  total  stocks  of  corn  on 
July  Ij  however,  were  under  loan  or  in  Government  ovmership. 

Prices  of  most  feeds  have  advanced  in  recent  weeks,  and  in  earJLy 
July  feed  prices  generally  were  higher  than  a  year  ago.    Recent  advances 
in  feed  prices  are  at  least  partly  the  reaction  to  developments  in  Korea, 
but  they  also  reflect  the  large  volume  of  feed  grains  under  price  sup- 
port and  a  strong  current  demand  for  feed.    The  mdd-J\ily  price  of  corn 
averaged  $1.44  per  bushel,  exceeding  the  support  level  of  $1.40  per 
bushel  for  the  first  time  since  the  hardest  of  the  bumper  corn  crop  in 
1948.    Prices  of  oats,  barley,  and  sorghum  grains  in  mid- July  were  all 
above  the  recently  annoiinced  loan  rates  on  the  1950  crop.    The  mid-July 
index  of  feed  grain  prices  was  17  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier  and 
the  highest  since  September  1948. 

Although  feed  grain  prices  may  decline  somewhat  this,  summer  and 
fall  as  the  1950  crops  are  harvested,  they  are  expected  to  average  higher 
in  the  last  half  of  1950  than  in  1949.    The  large  volume  of -com  held 
under  price  support  vrill  be  an  important  factor  tending  to  hold  corn  prices 
near  the  support  level  for  the  next  2  or  3  months.    Prices  of  other  feed 
grains  may  show  some  weakness  this  summer  as  the  1950  crops  become  avail- 
able, but  they  are-  expected  to  average  higher  than  in  the  summer  of  1949  • 

OUTLOOK 

Near-Record  Supply  of  Feed 
Concentrates  in  Prospect 
for  1950-51 

Generally  favorable  weather  for  feed  crops  through  July  and  re- 
cord carry-over  stocks  of  old  grain  in  prospect  point  to  a  near-record 
supply  of  feed' concentrates  for  the  1950-51  season.    The  prospective 
supply,  based  oh  indications  in  July,  is  about  178  million  tons,  only 
slightly  below  the  record  of  last  year  and  31  percent  larger  than  in 
the  immediate  prewar  period.    This  supply  includes  another  large  pro- 
duction of  feed  grains,  a  record  carry-over,  a  prospective  large  supply 
of,  byproducts^  and  an  allowance  for  wheat  and  rye  feeding  at  about  the 
1949-50  :rate.  • 
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Table  2.-  Feed  balance,  numbers  of  animal  units,  and  feed  per 
unit,  United  States,  year  beginning  October* 

average  I937-.I4I,  annual  19^6-^50 

:1937-Si  !  ^^^^    i  ;i9U9_l/jl950j/ 

:  Mil.  MllT      "Mill  Mil.        Mil.  lAil, 

•  tons  tons       tons  tons       tons  tons 
Supply  : 

Stocks  beginning  of  year  j/...:  l6*9  10. 9       I3.8  7»7       30.3  32,0 
Production  of  feed  grains:  : 

Corn  :  72.1  91.0      66.8  103.I      Sk.S  88.9 

Oats..  ;   Ig.l  2U.0       19.2  23.9       21.2  22.3 

Barley  ..:  6.9  6.3        6.7  7.6        5.7  6.U 

Sorghum  grains  ;  2.2  3.0         2.7  3.7         U.3  h/k,2 

Total  ,  :  99.3  ^  124.3       9^.^     138o3  123^8  121.8 

Other  grains  fed  _^/.  :  tg  57l         6.2  U.4        3,k  5.O 

Byproduct  feeds  fed  :  15. U  .19.^       19. 0       19»6   19.7  19.5 

Total  supply  ;  136.4  159*7     lICT  170.0     181.2  178.3 

Utilization.  Oct.-Sept.  : 

Concentrates  fed:  6/                 :  • 

Corn  .'   62.2  75.6       6U.3  73.3  80.6 

Oats  :  16.1  19.6       17.8  20.7  20.0 

Barley  and  sorghum  grains...:  7«0:  5»1        5»1  5*8  6,0' 

Wheat  and  rye  :  KG  5.0         6.1  3.8  U.7 

Oilseed  cake  and  meal  :  3,9  5.8         6,2  7^3  7.6 

Animal  protein  feeds  :  2,9  2,3         2.k  2.4-  2.5 

Other  byproduct  feeds.  ^  ;  8.6  II.3       10. U        9.9   9^   

Total  qoncentrates  fed...:  IO5.3  12h*J     112.3  I23.2     131.0  2/131.0 
Peed  grains  for  seed,  human  •  : 

food,  industry,  and  export..:  12.1  19*3   13^6  17.8       17.2  18.0 

Total  utilization  ;  117. U  iMl.O     .125.9  1^1.0     lUg.2  1U9.O 

Utilization  adjusted  to  crop  : 

year  basis.....  :  II6.5  1^.9-    126.7  139.7  1^9.2  

Stocks  at  end  o_f  crop  year  2/ •  •  • :  19.9  13.8   -     7.7  30.3       "^2.0  29.3 
Supply,  and  utilization  per  i 
animal  unit  : 

Total,  supply  (Million  tons).. .:  i36.lt  159.7  -  13^.H  170.0     181.2     1  78. 3 

Concentrates  fed  (Million  tons)  105.3  I2U.7     112,3  123.2     I3I.0  I/13I.O 
Number  of  grain-consuming       •  : 
animal  units  fed  annually  : 

(Millions)  8/..  :  153.I  161.U     155,7  162.7     I69.O  169.O 

Supply  per  animal  unit  (Ton).,:  ,89  ,99  ,86  l\Ok  1,07  1,06 
Concentrates  fed  per  animal  ; 

unit  (Ton)  :  ,69  ,77        .72  ,76        ,78     Jj .18 


1/  Preliminary,    Subject  to  change  as  additional  data  become  pvailatle, 

2/  Preliminary  estimates,  based  on  indications  in  July  I95O. 

3/  Stocks  of  com  in  all  positions  on  October  1  and  oats  e»ii  barley  July  1, 

5^  Unofficial  estimates  based  on  indications  in  July, 

5/  Domestic  wheat  and  rye  and  imported  grains, 

b/  Total  quantities  fed  in  the  United  States,  including  domestically  produced  and 
imported  grains  and  byproduct  feeds, 

2/  Assumes  livestock  will  be  fed  -at  about  the  same  rate  as  in  the  I9U9-5O  season. 
8/  G-rain- consuming  animal  units  fed  during  the  October-September  feeding  season, 
For  weights  see  table  1,  page  2,  Feed  Statistics,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
December  I9U9, 
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Present  indications  are  that  livestock  nurabers,  vrhich  have  teen 
increasing  during  the  past  two  years,  may  average  close  to  the  19U9-50 
level  during  the  coming  year.    Some  further  increase  is  in  prosr»ect  in 
hog  production  and  in  the  number  of  cattle,  but  such  increases  are  ex- 
pected to  be  about  offset  by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  horses  and 
mules  and- possibly  in  poultry.    The  total  number  of  grai n~ consuming 
animal  units  is  ejqjected  to  be  about  the  same  as  last  year  and  10  percent 
larger  than  in  1937-^1.    Tli©  prospective  supply  of  feed  concentrates  per 
grain-consuming  animal  unit  is  close  to  the  records  of  the  past  tv;o  years 
and  nearly  one-fifth  larger  than  in  the  immediate  prewer  period. 

Primarily,  responsible  for  the  big  feed  concentrate  sup-oly  in 
prospect  for  1950-51  is  another  bumper  com  supply.     It  is  expected  to 
be  only  slightly  belov;  ffye  record  supply  of  last  year  and  about  one-third 
larger  than  Just , before vthe  war.    Supplies  of  oats  and  barley  are  eroected 
to  be  above  average  and  some vhe re  near  those  of  19^9-50,    Another  big  sup- 
ply of  byproduct  .feeds  is. in  prospect,  which  probably  will  total  about  aa 
large  as  in  most  recent  years. 

The  total  supply  of  the  k  feed  grains,  com,  oats,  barley,  and 
sorghum  grains,  promises  to  be  around  15^  million  tons,  only  2  million 
tons  smaller  than  the  record  of  last  year.    The  prospective  production 
of  122  million  tons  of  feed  grains  in  1950»  based  on  indications  in  July, 
is  about  3  percent  smaller  than  last  year,  about  12  percent  belov;  the 
record  in  19^ t  "but  more  than  one-fifth  larger  than  the  average  for  1937~^1« 
The  carry-over  of  feed  grains  at  the  beginning  of  the  I95O-5I  season  is 
expected  to  be  the  largest  on  record,  probably  totaling  around  32  million 
tons.    This  compares  with  the  carry-over  of  30»3  million  tons  last  year 
and  the  1937-'^!  average  carry-over  of  about  17  million  tons.    Not  much 
reduction  in  the  carry-over  is  expected  during  1950-51*  Pince  the  total 
production  of  feed  grains  may  be  nearly  adeauate  .for  domestic  requirements 
and  exports  in  I95O-5I. 

Su-oplies  of  feed  grains  for  195O-5I  again  v;ill  be  large  in  the 
North  Central  reg^ion,  where  prospective  com  production  is  well  above 
average  and  large  stocks  are  on  hand  from  last  year.    A  large  part  of 
the  corn  carried  over  in  this  region,  however,  vrill  be  under  loan  or 
owned  by  CCC,    Larger  acreages  of.  sorghums  were  planted  in  the  Ilorth 
Central  and  southern  regions.    In  the  Southern  States,  supplies  of  feed 
grains  probably  will  be  smaller  than  the  big  supt)lies  of  last  year,  but 
above  the  average  for  recent  years.     In  the  South  Central  region  the  I95O 
oats  crop  was  reduced  by  dry  weather  this,  spring  end  the  total  oat  sup-oly 
for  the  region  is  one-fifth  smaller  than  the  l^Uk^ks  average.    In  the 
North  Atlantic  region,  feed  grain  suijplies  are  expected  to  be  ft  little 
larger  than  last  year  and  also  above  the  average  of  the  past  5  years. 
In  the  West  another  favorable  growing  season  for  barley  and  a  larger  than 
average  oats  crop  will  again  give  a  supply  of  feed  grains  above  the  aver- 
age of  recent  years.  '  " 
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Corp  Supply  Expected  to  Again 
Exceed  Four  Billion  Bushels 

With  another  large  com  crop  in  prospect  and  a  record  carry-over 
of  old  corn  pract ically  assured,  the  com  supply  for  1950-51  is  exoected 
to  exceed  4  billion  bushels  for  the  second  time.    So  far.  the  1950"  season 
has  been  generally  favorable  for  corn,  especially  in  the  Important  pro- 
ducing areas  of  the  mid-West.,  The  crop  was  estimated  in  early  July  at 
3/175  million  bushels,  well  above  average,  although  the  acreage  planted 
was  the  smallest  In  over  50  years.    A  crop  of  this  size  would  be  nearly 
one-fourth  larger  than  in  1937-^1.  while  planted  acreage  is  about  g  per- 
cent smaller, 

■      A  corn  carry-over  of  around  950  million  bushels  is  in  prosr)*ect 
for  next  October  1,  or  about  I25  million  bushels  above  last  year's  record, 
h  ?  v.^?f  ^^v^  carry-over,  the  corn  supply  for  1950-5I  would  total  about 
H.i  billion  bushels,  or  within  2  percent  of  the  record  of  19^9-50.    A  corn 
crop  of  around  3.2  billion  bushels  may  be  abou-t  Mequate  for  domestic 
requirements  and  e:qDorts  during  the  coming  year,  which  would  mean  another 

nohf  cS^'*''^"'"'^'"  ^*  °^         season.    Total  disappearance  for  the 

1949-50  season  is  currently  estimated  at  about  3,250  million. bushels. 

Present  indications  are  that  the  supply  of  corn  not  under  price 
support  may  be  around  200  or  3OO  million  bushels  smaller  than  in  I9U9-5O. 
In  early  July,  close  to  gOO  million  bushels  of  19Ug  and  I9U9  corn  were 
under  loan  or  owned  by  the  Government.    While  some  of  this  corn  will  be 
redeemed  by  farmers  or  sold  by  COG  between  now  and  October  1,  It  now 
appears  likely  that  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  950  ml 11 ion-bushel  carry- 
over will  be  under  price  support.    In  this  event,  the  carry-over  of  com 
not  under  price  support  may  be  less  than  3OO  million  bushels  compared 
with  around  kOO  million  last  year.     This  would  mean  a  total  corn  sapply 
Tc^^f^f.         t>lllion  bushels  not  under  price  support , compared  with  nearly 
3.5  blll-ion  bushels  in  19I19-50;  '    •  ♦ " 

The  acreage  planted  to  corn  in  I95O  totaled  8k,2  million  acres, 
or^about  3.g  million  acres  less  than  in  I9U9,  the  smallest  acreage  since 
iiSb^Mn    Much  of  the  reduction  in  corn  acreage  was  in  the  commercial  com- 
producing  areas,- where  allotments  are  in  effect  this  year  for  the  first 
time  since  I9U2.      Seductions  In  planted  acreages  for  some  of  the  im-  ' 
p.ortant  Corn  Belt  States  were  as  follows:     Iowa  lU  percent;  Illinois 
12^percent;  Indiana  10  percent;  Nebraska  10  percent;  Minnesota  9  percent; 
and  South  Dakota  7  percent.    In  the  North  Central  region  53-7  million  acres 
were  planted,  5.I  million  ^cres  less  than  in  19U0,  ■  m  the  Southern  States, 
ih  1%  ^'^  million  more  acres  were  planted  to  com  than 

Prospective  supplies  of  corn  are  above  average  in  most  areas  of 
the  country,  but  :are  generally  a  little,  smaller- than  a. year  ago.  Corn 
production  in  the  North  Central  region  was  estHnated  in  July  at  2.37g  mil- 
lion bushels,  g  percent  smaller  than  last  year.    With  a  larger  carry-over 
in  prospect,  the  total  supioly  for  the.  region'  is  expected  to  be  only  slightly 
smaller  than  in -191+9-50.    The  supT^ly  of  com  in^the  North  Atlantic  region 
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may  slightly  exceed  the  big  supply  in  that  region  last  year,  while  a 
smaller  corn  supply  is  in  prospect  in  the  South  Atlantic  region.  The 
total  supply  of  corn  in  the  South  Central  region  probably  will  be  as 
large  as  the  big  supply  for  that  area    last  year,  since  the  increased 
corn  acreage  is  ejqjected  to  result  in  a  little  larger  production  this 
year  than  last.    In  the  Western  States,  where '^com  is  of  minor  importance, 
supplies  this  year  are  expected  to  be  a  little  smaller  than  in  19^+9 » 
near  average. 

Table  U*-  Corn,  oats,  and  barley:    Supplies  and  iitilization, 
Ifeited  States,  average  1937-iH,  annual  I9U7-5O 


Market-:  ^  Supply  :^  Utilization  

ing     :        -    :  :  :     .      :  Live-  :  Food    :  : 

year    :  Carry-.:Produc-: Imports:  „     ,  :  stock  :and  In-:  _    ^    :Exportsi  _  ^  , 
begin-:  over    :  tion    :      2j    :  ^^^^^  :  feed    :dustrial:  ^^^^    :    jf/  : 

ing  1/  ;  -      .  ;  :       -  ■  ;      3/    ?    use   i__  "2.  

:Mlllion  Million  Million  Million  Million  Million  Million  Million  Million 
: bushels  bushels  bushels  bushels  bushels  bushels  bushels  bushels  bushels 


Corn 


Average:  , 

1937-^1:            2,576.U  .  1.0  3iOi*6.0  2,221.5  206.8  13. 9  50.3  2,^92.5 

19^7. .-5  285.6  2,38U.O  .72,670.32,29^.8  231.2  12.1  6.8  2,5^U,9 

19^S...:  125.1+3,681.8  .73,807.92,617.3  2k2.k       11.8  111.1  2,982.6 

19^95/:  825.3  3.377.8  liO  U,20U.l  2,878  250  '11  115  3.25H 

19506/:  950.03,175.6  -  M25.6  . 


Ave  rage : 

1937-^1: 
I9U7...: 
19^...: 

19^+9 
1950 


Oats 


173.5  1,130.6 

U.6 

1,308.7    985.7  ' 

30.  U 

95.1 

'3.3  1.11^.5 

276.3  1.199.H 

1.7 

1,1+77.^  1,13^.^ 

i+2.0 

106.0 

11.3  1,293.7 
18.2  l.iJOl.l 

183.7  1.^93.3 

19.3 

1,696,3  1,236.9 

140.0' 

106.0 

295.2  1,322,9 

19.0 

1.637.1  1.257 

37 

112 

13  1.^19 

218i3  1,39^.8 

If 

1,632.0 

Ave  rage : 
1937-^1: 
19^7..- 
19^8.. .: 

19H9  5/: 
1950  1/: 


Barley 


U3.1+ 

286.1 

332.8. 

181  .'8 

6^.1 

26.0 

7.9 

'279.8 

55.6 

281.2 

1.1 

337.9 

,  lUl.l 

99.^' 

21.1+ 

2U.I 

286.0 

51.9 

315.9 

12.1 

379.9 

137.1 

96.1 

18.2 

27*6 

279.0 

101.0 

238.1 

17.0 

356.1 

lk>  ♦ 

92 

21 

22 

275 

80.8 

26I+.7 

1/ 

362.0 

1/  Marketing  year  beginning  October  1  for  corn  and  ^July  1.  for  oats  and  barley, 
2/  Includes  grain  equivalent  of  products. 

3/  Residual;  includes  small  quantities  for  other  uses  and  waste. 

5/  Com  and  oats  grain  only;  barley  includes  grain  equivalent  of  malt. 

5/  Preliminary. 

b/  Based  on  indications  in  July. 

2/  Total  supply    Includes  an  import  alldwance  of  bats  and  barley  'at  about  the 
I9I+9-5O  rates.  .     .  • 
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Oat  s  and  'Barley  Supt)lle  s  ajid"  -  •  ' 
Wheat-  Feeding  In' ^1950-51  E^tbected 
to  b^'  lAtout  the  Same  as  in  19^9-50 

The  estimated  supply  of  oats  for  the  I95O-5I  season  total  a  abont 
1,63^  million  "bushels,  or  about  the  same  as  in  I9U9-5O  aad  nearly  one- 
fourth  larger  than  in  the  period  1937-Ul,    This  supply  includes  July  1 
carry-over,  production  as  indicated  in  July,  and  an  allowance  for  imports 
at  the  191+9-50  rate.    The  195O  crop  estimated  in  July  at  1,395  million 
"bushels  is  about  5  percent  larger  than"  last  year,  and  23  percent  above 
the  immediate  prewar  period.    Compared  ^with  last  year  the  larger  pro- 
duction was  about  offset  by  a  smaller  carry-over  on  July  1,    July  1 
stocks  of  oats  in  all  positions  totaled  about  218  million  bushels,:  77  mil- 
lion bushels  lees  than  the  record  of  19^9»    During  the  past  year  the 
domestic  oat  supply  was  supplemented  by  about  19  million  "bushels  of  oats 
imported  from  Canada.     The  total  acreage  seeded  to  oats  this  year  was 
hj^l  million  acres,  2,5  million  acres  larger  than  last  year  and  the 
largest  on  records 

The  total  barley  supply  for  1950-51t  Including  carry-over,  produc- 
tion, and  an  allowance  for  imports  is  estimated  at  3^2  million  bushels, 
slightly  larger  than  the  supply  for  I9U9-5O.    This  would  be  somewhat 
smaller  than  supplies  in  a  number  of  the  war  years,  but  a  little  larger 
than  in  the  immediate  prewar  period.    The  1950  crop  was  estimated  in 
early  July  at  265  million  bushels,  or  11  percent  larger  than  the  small 
production  of  19i4-9«    The  increase  over  last  .year  is  principally  the 
result  of  the  larger  acreage  seeded.    The  13»2  million  acres,  seeded  this 
year  was  about  2  million  acres  larger  than  in  19^9t  but  10  percent  below 
the  1939~^  average.     Carry-over  stocks  of  barley  in  all  positions  on 
July  1    totaled  about  81  million  bushels,  one- fifth  smaller  than  tho 
big  <:arry-over  of  a  year  ago,  -  '  •  -  , 

The  rate  of  wheat  fee.din§  in  1950^-51  is' expected  to  continue  near 
the  comparatively  low  level  of  the  past  two  years.     In  the  October  19^- 
September  19^9  feeding  season,  wheat  feeding  totaled  about  120  million 
bushels,  and  present  indications  are  that  about  I50  million  bushels  will 
be  fed  during  the  19U9-50  season.    This  rate  of  feeding  is  at  about  the 
same  level  as  in  the  immediate  prewar  period,  but  is  much  smaller  than 
the  .heavy  feeding  diwing  the,  war  years.    The.  large  supplies  of  feed  grains 
available  in  the  past  two  y&ars  have  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
reduced  rata  of  wheat  feeding  and  will  continue  to  influence-  the  rate  of 
feeding  durii^  the  coming  year, 

Byp roduct  Feed  Supplies  Expected 
to  be  Close  to  the  Average  of 
Recent  Years 

The  total  supply  of  byproduct  feeds  available  for  livestock  feed- 
ing during  the  195O-5I  season  is  expected  to  continue  at  the  high  level 
of  the  past  few  years,  around  one- fourth  larger  than  in  the  Immediate 
prewar  period.    Production  of  oilseed  ciake  and- meal  in  I95O-5I  may  be 
about  as  large  as  the  record  output  in  19^-50,  now  estimated  at  about 
7»9  million  tons.    The  supply  of  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  for  the  195O-5I 
season  is  e^qjected  to  be  much  smaller  than  in  I9U9-5O,  in  view  of  the 
31  percent  reduction  in  cotton  acreage  under  cultivation  on  July  1, 
The  1950  flaxseed  crop  is  much  smaller  than  in  19^9,  but  the  large  carry- 
over stocks  of  flaxseed  will  permit  a  continued  high  level  of  linseed 
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cake  and  meal  production  during  the  coming  year.    If  weather  conditions 
continue  favora"ble  for  the  1950  soy'bean  crop,  the  production  of  soybean 
cake  and  meal  will  "be  considera"bly  larger  in  1950~51«  probably  exceeding 
5  million  tons.     In  this  event  larger  supplies  of  soybean  cake  and  iceal 
would  be  sufficient  to  offset  expected  reductions  in  the  output  of  the 
other  oilseed  cakes  and  meals.    The  total  supply  of  oilseed  cake  and  aeal 
available  for  livestock  feeding  in  1S50-51  may  be  about  as  large  as  the 
7.6  million  tons  now  estimated  for  the  15U9-5O  season. 

The  production  of  wheat  millfeeds  in  this  country  has  declined 
considerably  in  the  past  3  years  from  the  record  output  of  over  6  million 
tons  in  I9U6-U7.    The  supply  available  for  the  current  feeding  season, 
including  imports,  probably  will  total  a  little  over  '4.7  million  tons 
compared  v/ith    4,921,000  tons  in  I9U8-U9.    The  production  of  v.'hep.t  mill- 
feeds  in  19^0-51  probably  will  be  close  to  the  level  for  19^9-50.  which 
is  only  slightly  above  the  iinnediate  prewar  average.    Production  of  other 
byproduct  feeds  from  grain  milling  may  be  a  little  larger  than  in  19U9-50. 

The  total  supply  of  all  byproduct  feeds  available  for  feeding  in 
the  1950~51  season  is  expected  to  be  near  the  level  of  the  past  h  years, 
when  supplies  totaled  around  19  to  19»7  million  tons  amually.  Thi 
about  25  percent  higher  than  in  1937-41* 


is 


Hay  SuDDlie  s  Again  Ample 

Based  on  conditions  in  early  July,  hay  supplies  for  the  coming 
year  will  again  be  well  above  average,  and  for  the  entire  country  will 
be  f\illy  adequate  for  the  expected  number  of  livestock  to  be  fed.  Lur- 
ing each  of  the  past  5  years  the  nation's  hay  suiroly  has  been  v;ell  above 
the  prewar  level,  both  in  total  tonnage  and  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
livestock  on  farms.     This  has  resulted  in  part  from  the  u-oward  trend  in 
production,  with  an  increasing  acreageof  alfalfa  hay,  and  in  part  to  a 
downward  t re nd  in  the  number  of  hay-consuming  animal  units,  principally 
as  a  result  of  reductions  in  the  number  of  horses  and  mules  on  farms. 

Table  5»-  Hay  suTjDly  and  disapt)earance  per  animal  unit, 
United  States,  average  1938- U7,  annual  I9U7-5O 


Year 
begin- 
ning 
May 


:  Carry-    :  Sui^ply  : 
rover  :(produc-: 
'  ^l--    :  from      :tion  t)1us:  ^^^^V" 
duction  .previous:  cari^-  .P^arance 
 :  year     :  over)  : 


Supply 

per 
animal 

unit 


: Di  sap-  : 
ipearance: 
5  per  : 
:  animal  : 
:    unit  : 


lioughage- 
consuming 
animal 
units  fed 
annually  l/ 


:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Thousands 

Average 

I938-U7 

'  99.539 

I5.21U 

ni+.753 

99.303 

1.55 

1.3^ 

7^,010 

191+7.... 

102,765 

15.97^ 

118,739 

103,611 

1.71 

I.U9 

69,U2U 

19^8...! 

99,^71 

15,128 

llU.599 

99,501 

1.68 

1.U6 

68,162 

19^+9... 

!  99.305 

15.09s 

1114,^3 

99.5?-8 

1.67 

I.U5 

68,678 

1950  2ji 

103,^98 

1^,875 

118.373 

1.69 

1/70.000 

1/  Roughage-consuming  animal  units  fed  annually.    For  weights  see  table  96, 
page  81,  Feed  Statistics,  December  I9U9. 
2/  Preliminary. 

j/  Rough  estimate  based  on  Indications  in  July. 
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The  19^0  haj'  crop,  ir.cJuding  "both  teioe  and  wild  hay,  is  indicated 
on  the  baais  of  July  l^conditicna  at  about  I03  million  tons. Together  with 
the  carry-over  stocks  of  r.cout  I5  million  tons,  this  would  give  a  total 
supply  of  around  II8  raillion  tons,  o  little  larger  th?n  in  the  past 
2  years.    Supplies  are  well  distributed  over  the  country  nnd  aro  near- 
record  in  relation  to  the  nui^iber,  of  hay-coneuning  livesto.-^k  on  f arriS . 
Supplies  will  again  be  much  lai'gei'  than  before  the  war,  eithor  in  total 
or  in  relation  to  livestoc':  numbers. 

Feed  Prices  Higher ;  Prices  of 
Feed  ':^rain3  Now  Near  or  Above 
Loan  Eates 

The  recent  advances  in  market  prices  of  feed  grains  and  many  of 
the  byproduct  feeds  brought  the  general  level  of  feed  prices  \o  the  high- 
est level  in  over  a  year.    Recent  advances  are  at  least  partly  a  reaction 
to  developments  in  Korea,  but  they  also  reflect  the  large  volume  of  feed 
grains  under  price  support  and  a  current  strong  demand  for  feed.  The 
average  price  received  by  farmers  for  com  in  mid-July  was  $1,'^^  per  bushel 
19  cents  higher  thr.n  a  year  earlier,,  and  was  above  the  support  level  of 
$l.Jj-0  per  bushel  for  the  f'rst  time  since  before  the  harvest  of  the  bumper 
corn  crop  in  lOkS.    Prices  of.  oats,  barley,  and  sorghum  grains  were  all 
above  the  recently  announced  loan  rates  on  the  I95O  crops.    The  mid-July 
index  of  feed  grain  prices  was  17  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier  and 
the  highest  since  Septerober  19^3. 

While  feed  grain  prices  are  expected  to  average  higher  in  the  last 
half  of  1950  than  in  19^9 »  some  seasonal  decline  from  the  eai'ly  July -level 
is  expected  this  summer  and  fall.    Com  prices  this  s^jmrner  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  ch£.nges  in  prospects  for  the  19^0  crop  and  by  the  large 
volume  of  com  under  price  support.    While  July  1  stocks  of  com  were  the 
largest  on  record,  the  large  prcpcrtion  of  these  stocks  held  under  price 
su.pport  will  be  an  important  factor  tending  to  hold  com  prices  near  the 
support  level  during  the  next  2  or  3  months .    Com  prices  are  expected  to 
decline  seasonally  '-^his  fall,  but  probably  will  remain  higher  than  in  the 
fall  of  I9U9.    The  level  of  livestock  prices,  the  over-all  demand  for 
feed,,  and  changes  in  the  international  Situation  will  have  an  Important 
bearing  on  feed  prices  during  the  fall  and  winter  months.    Not -all  farmers 
will  be  eligible  for  com  price  supports  in  1950,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
the  past  2  years,  sincj  compliance  with  acreage  allotment  provisions  of 
the  progr.am  are  required  for  eligibility  for  price  support.    Plowever,  the 
depres3in;g  influence  of  this  factor  on  corn  prices  would  be  at  least  partly 
offset  by-  a  larger  quantity  of  o3.d  com  held  under  price  suojjor.t  than  in 
the  fall  of  1949. 

Market  prices  of  oats  declined  seasonally  during  July ,  nnd  at  the 
clone  of  the.  L-KDnth  were  apout  I5  to  20  cents  per  bushol  loycr  lhan-at  the 
beginning,    Sorae  seasonal  decline  also  may  be  e:q?ected  in  the  price  of 
S9rghum  grains  late  this  summer,  if  weather  continues  favorable -for  the 
1950  crop,     s  • 
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Table -6.  -  J'rices  of.  qpecif'i'3($-;feeds ■  per  100  pounds-, -July  195^^  with  comparisona 


July 


Fe'ed 


:Av6r>age:-^^1^3 


i9hQ  ':: 


:19^0  as  a  per- 
-        I    centa^e  of 

'  taveraf^e  ;  


Dol .      Del .      Bol  .•     Pol ■  rercent  Percent 


•  Grains 


C-r^rn/'Iio.'  3:  rYellow,  Chicago-  :  2.25' 

Oat3,  Ko.  3  Vliite,  ChicagL^   :  l.,"^2 

Barley,  No.  3?  Minneapolis  ...   ..:  2.28 

V/heat,  Ko.  2  Hard  Winter.  Kansas  City:  2A0 


'■■  ti:l011seed  meals  ■  "     '  r 

Cottcnse'ed  crefal,  J+1  percent,  iMemphis.: 
Lineoed-  mieal,  Minneapolis  "2/  ....... « : ' 

Soytreftfi  tieal ,  kk  percent,  Chicago 

.  •)  »  ; 

■  Aniisal  and  marine  proteins  : 
■Tankaj^e  digester ,  '60  percent.,  Chicago: 
Meat  scraps,  Chicagb   .'.,..'.....: 

Fish"  meal,  67' percent,  San  Francisco . : 

•r 
• 

;        Q"bher  "byproduct  feeds  '  ■•:' 

Bran,  stc'jidard,  spring  wheat,  Chicago: 
Middlings,  standard,  spring  wheat,  : 

Oil  J.  C   ^I^tO  •••'••*••'•••••••••••••••••«'••'•« 

Sluten' feed-,  •'J?3  percent,  Ohio.a!:o  .  .v-. :" 
Alfalfa  meal',  Ko.l  fine  ,  Konbas  Cit^r-. : 
Molaspes ,  ■bla'ckstrap'.  Now  York  ; . . .'. . : 


2.56 
2.50 
2.75 


'■3-.Q6 


3.61 
2.UI 

3.55 

3.66 


■3.60 


5.20 
h:96 
T.58 


2.50 

1.99 
■2.58 

3.3^+ 


3.1^1 
3.04 
U.28 


6.88 
7.08 
10.93 


-2.78 
2.77 

3.70 


3.70 
i^.82 


^6.0li: 

^^3 


123.6 

li^U.3 
150.0 
15^.2 


1M1.5 
138. H 
175.3 


156.5 
162.0 

171.9 


111.2 
139.2 
132.6 

110.8 


108.5 
113.8 
112.6 


87.8 

86.7 
69.h 


2.02 

■2.68 

2.3^+ 

2. 80 

138.6 

119.7 

■2-.^o 

!3.21 

2.5*+ 

3  .25 

11+7.7 

128.0 

2.00  • 

3.i^5 

2.65 

132.5 

100,0 

1.65 

1.93 

1.65 

■i^':>6 

118.8 

118.8 

1.33 

2.22 

'  .69 

1.00' ■ 

75.2 

lkh.9 

!/■  Priced-  bf  '  feed  grains  and  nol^isr;.;     are  for  three  weeks  ended  July  22. 
2/ TrotG-in  content  36  percent  ,  July  195^i.    During  1939"^^  the  protein  content 
varied  frora  3U  to  37  percent  and  xms  32  percent  from  19ij-5  to  19^9. 
•3/  Prior' to-'  Jlily  T950 ,  ^i-l  percent  protein'.'^  "  ''  " 


.;.  Prices  .01'  most  of  the  fcyproduct .  f &edr-  liave  advxanoed, in  recent  weeks, 

., In' July  "byproduct,  feed  py?  cen  gen6rr..lly../wer,c  ,higheT.  than  a  year  earlier, 
-  although  prices  of  the  anlj^al  protein- feeds- were -a  ma^or' exception . 
,  Pyice3_  of  these  feeds' declined,  rharplyf this  past  winti^.'  fr9ei  bho  record 
ieyel  reached  in  the. summer  .of  19^9.    Changes  -in. feed- pa*:;. o<>Si-. in  recent 
nonths^.brought:  prices  of.  the  animal  protein' feeds- more-  .In  line  with  prices 
of  the  lower  protein  feeds  then  has  been  t>ie  case  at  any  time  since  the 
early  fall  of  I9U8.    Although  pirices  of  anirafil  p.rotein  feeds  v;er6  very 
high  in  relation  to  price;:;  of  other  feeds  in  the  summer  of  19^0,  in  July 
1950  they  were  only  moderately  higher  than  prices  of  most  other  feeds  as 
compared  with  the  lO-year  average. 
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Coinpared  with  the  average  prices  during  1939-U8,  corn  prices  were 
lover  in  July  than  prices  of  oats»  "barley,  and  moat  of  the  "byproduct  feeds. 
The  price  of  soybean  meal  is  again  very  high  this  summer  in  relation  to 
prices  of  other  oilseed  meals  and  most  other  feeds.    This  reflects  the 
increased  demand  for  soy"bean  meal  as  a  protein  supplement,  since  soybean 
meal  is  now  used  more  effectively  as  a  protein  feed  for  hogs  and  poultry. 
Although  fishmeal  v/as  nearly  one-third  lower  in  July  than  a  year  earlier, 
it  is  still  high  in  relation  to  prices  of  most  other  feeds.    The  price 
of  "blackstrap  molasses  is  still  very  low  in  reflation  to  prices  of  other 
lower-protein  f  ec  ds,  .although  it  has  advanced  sharply  In  recent  weeks* 

t 

Prospects  for  Livestock  Number s  ...... 

and  Production  in  1950-^1 

Present  indications  are  that  there  will  "be  some  further  increases 
in  the  num"ber  of  hogs  raised  and  in  the  numbers  of  dairy  and  beef  cattle 
in  the  1950-51  season.    The  number  of  horses  and  mules,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  expected  to  continue  downward,  and  farmers  may  produce  fewer  eggs 
during  the  1950-51  feeding  season.    The  accumulated  effect  of  these  changes 
does  not  point  to  any  material  increase  in  the  number  of  animal  units  to 
be  fed  in  the  IQ 50-51  season^    a>wever,  the  accelerated  defense  program 
proposed  by  the  President  on  July  I9  will  tend  to  be  reflected  in  increased 
employment  and  consumer  incomes,  and  in  turn  the  demand  for  livestock  and 
livestock  products.    This  could  lead  to  more  favorable  live  stock- feed 
price  relationships  which  would  Induce  farmers  to  increase  feeding  rates 
and  livestock  production.  "  ■ 

The  larger  pig  crops  indicated  for  195Q  will  increase  the  feed 
requirements  of  hogs  in  the  last  half  of  this  year  and  the  first  half  of 
19^1,  unless  farmers  continua  to  market  their  hogs  at  lighter  weights. 
The  1950  spring  pig  crop  was  estimated  to  be  about  3  percent  larger  than 
the  spring  pig  crop  of  19^9,    In  June  farmers  Indicated  their  intentions 
to  increase  the  number  of  sows,  farrowing  this  fall  by  about  5  Percent, 
which  would  mean  increased  feed  requirements  of  hogs  next  winter  and  spring. 

The  total  number  of  cattle  on  farms  has  increased  since  19^ t  after 
declining  in  the  3  preceding  years  from  the  peak  numbers  reached  on 
January  1,  19^5*    Some  further  increase  in  cattle  numbers  is  in  prospect 
during  1950.    IXiring  the  19U9-5O  season  dsdry  cows  have  been  fed  at  a 
record  rate  per  head,  and  an  unusually  large  number  of  beef  cattle  have 
been  grain- fattened  for  market.    On  July  1  there  were  3^  percent  more 
cattle  on  grain  feed  for  market  than  a  year  earlier,  indicating  increased 
grain  requirements  of  beef  cattle  this  summer  and  fall.    Continued  strong 
demand  for  dairy  products  and  for  beef  in  1950-51  would  encourage  a 
continuation  of  liberal  feeding  during  the  coming  year. 
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The  number  of  hens  in  f-erm  flocks  and  the  production  of  eggs  in 
1950-51  may  be  a  little  smaller  than  in  1949-50.    The  number  of  young 
chickens  raised  in  1950  for  fam  flock  replacement  is  estimated  to  be 
about  10  percent  smaller  than  in  1949 •    This  reduction  is  likely  to  mean 
smaller  laying  flocks  in  1950-51*    The  number  of  broilers  produced  in 
1950  is  expected  to  be  substantially  larger  than  in  1949* 

RECENT  DEVELGBIEMTS 

April- June  Disappearance  of  Feed 
Grains  Larger  Than  a  Year  Earlier 


Domestic  disappearance  of  corn,  oats,  and  barley  during  April- June 
was  a  little  larger  than  in  that  ^juarter  of  1949  and  8  percent  above  the 
1944-48  average.    Livestock  have  been  fed  liberally  during  the  1949-50 
season  and  apparently  have  been  fed  close  to  the  heavy  rate  of  a  year 
earlier  during  recent  months.    Exports  of  feed  grains  during  April-June, 
principally  corn,  were  smaller  than  last  year. 

Table  7.-  Corn,  oats,  and  barley:    Domestic  disappearance.  United 
States,  average  1943-47,  annual  1946-49 


Year 
beginning 
October 


Average  1943-47 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949  2/ 


Average  1943-47 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949  2/ 

Average  1943-47 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949  2/ 

Average  1943-47 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949  2/ 


October- 
December 

January-  ] 

April-  ] 

Jxily-  [ 

Total 
October- 

V  ■■ 

'    March  ] 

June  ] 

September) 

September 

Million 

I-Iillion 

Million 

Million 

Million 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

'  bushels 

Corn 

1,235 

784 

534 

377 

2,930 

1,212 

813 

577 

407 

3,009 

1,111 

671 

426 

327 

2,535 

1,U7 

7a 

538 

444 

2,870 

1,363 

764 

573 

Oats 

260 

359 

275 

445 

1,339 

271 

363 

286  ■ 

445 

1,365 

241 

343 

244 

424 

1,252 

278 

366 

308 

481 

1,433 

258 

360 

305 

Barley 

72 

73 

57 

87 

289 

62 

59 

48 

74 

21,3 

55 

70 

62 

65 

252 

64 

64 

59 

80 

267 

58 

59 

58 

Total  (million  tons) 

40.5 

29.4 

20,7 

19.8 

110.4 

39.7 

39.0 

21.9 

20.3 

111.9 

36.3 

26.0 

17.3 

17.5 

97.1 

38.1 

28.1 

21.4 

22.1 

109.7 

43.7 

28.6 

22.3 

1/  Includes  all  corn  in  silage,  part  of  which  is  consumed  after  January  1. 
2/  Preliminary. 
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April- June  domestic  disappearance  of  corn  totfile^  573  million 
bushels,  7  percent  larger  than  in  that  quarter  of  last  year  and  above  the 
average  of  recent  years*    During  the  first  9  months  of  the  current, 
inark3-^:ing  year  domestic  disappearance  of  corn  was  about  11  peroovit  larger 
than  in  Lhe  same  pericd  of  last  ytEi-*    Domestic  disappnarance  for  the 
9  months  ■was  heavier  than  in  that  period  of  a)iY  pre/ious  yea'ry  except  in 
the  two  war  years  1^U2~I^3  and  19/;3-44»    Euiporbs  of  corn  in  the  9  months 
totaled  about  83  inr.llion  bushels,  5  percent  smaller  than  in  the  same  ^ 
period  of  1948-49. 

Domestic  disappearance  of  oats  during  April-June-'  was  „.e.$timated  at 
305  million  bushels,  slightly  Gm3ll3r  than  in  that  quarter  last  year.  For 
the  entire  194% 50  marketing  year,  domestic  disappearance  of  oiits  totaled 
1,403  million  bushels,  much  larger  than  in  prewar  years  and  slightly  larger 
than  in  194S-49<>    Exports  of  oats,  including  oatmeal,  totaled  about  15  mil- 
lion bushels  in  1949-50,  but  these  were  more  than  offset  by  imports  of 
18  million  bushels  from  Canada, 

The  domestic  disappearance  of  barley  in  April- June  was  near  the 
average  of  recent  j'^ears,  and  also  about  the  same  as  in  that  quarter  of 
1949.    The    domestic  use  of  barley  in  the  1949-50  marketing  year  was  about 
the  same  as  in  1948-49;  v:hile  exports  were  smaller.    Fe.-^ding  of  barley  in 
the  past  2  years  was  smaller  than  ;1ust  before  the  \>rar,  while  larger  quanti- 
ties were  used  for  producing  malt  liquors.    Barley  stocks  on  July  1  totaled 
81  million  bushels,  over  one-half  of  which  were  under  loan  or  in  Government 
ownership. 

Record  Stocks  of  Corn 
On  Hand  July  1 

Stocks  of  corn  in  all  positions  on  July  1  totaled  1,421  million 
bushels,  12s  million  bushels  more  than  the  record  of  a  year  earlier.  More 
than  one-h''lf  of  the  total  stocks  on  July  1  were  under  loan  or  in  Govern- 
ment oTAmership;  leaving  scmevihat  less  corn  not  under  price  support  Lhan  a 
year  ago.    Even  vrLth  allowance  for  a  heavy  disappearance  of  corn  daring 
the  last  quarter  of  the  marketing  year,  the  carry-over  of  corn  next 
October  1  would  total  aro\ind  950  million  bushels ;  the  largest  on  record. 

During  the  1949  loan  period,  October  through  May,  farmers  placed 
327  million  bushels  of  corn  under  loan  and  58  million  bushels  under  pur- 
chase agreement.     The         millicn  bushels  under  price  support  was  sub- 
stantially saallex  than  the  554  million  bushels  in  194o-^49,  but  it  was 
larger  than  in  any  other  previous  ye.ir.    Stocks  of  corn  under  price  support 
in  early  July,  incJLuding  both  1948  and  1949  corn,  totaled  close  to  800  mil- 
lion bushels. 

Price  Supports  Annou-nced  on 

1950"Feed  Grains    -  .    '  ~ 

Price  supports  recently  announced  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
^or  Qjats  and  barley  were  slightly  higher  than  in  1949,  while  the  support 
fojj.  sorghum  grains  is  lox\rer.    The  national  average  support  for  oats  is 
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71  cents  per  bushel j  2  cents  per  bushel  higher  than  last  year  and  the 
highest  for  any  of  the  postwar  years.    The  average  support  price  for  barley 
is  $1.10  per  bushel,  1  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago,  but  5  cents  per  bushel 
below  the  support  level  for  the  1948  crop.    The  support  for  sorghum  grains 
■    V/ill  average  $1.87  per  100  pomds-,  which  is  lower  than  in  any  of  the  past 
'5  years.    Price  supports  oh  these  3  grains  will 'vary  by  States  and  counties, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  other  recent  years.    The  price  support  programs 
mil  be  carried  out  thr*ough  loans  and  purchase  agreements,  which  will  be 
"availably  to  producers  from  the  time  of  harvest  through  January  1951* 

In  determining  tfie  level  of  support  for  th^se  crops,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  took  into  consideration  the  feeding  value,  price,  demand, 
and  other  relationships  among  these  grains  and  between  these  grains  and 
corn.    In  the  case  of  sorghum  grains  the  loan  rate  is  related  to  the  loan 
rate  on  corn  in  the  non-commercial  area,  where  the  support  price  of  com 
is  lower  than  in- the  commercial  area.    Practically  all  the  sorghum  grains 
are  produced  outside  the  commercial  corn  area. 

The  price  of  corn  in  the  commercial  area  will'be  supported  at 
■90  percent  of  parity  as  of  October  1,  1950,  for  producers  who  comply  with 
acreage  allotments.    Loans  for  the  commercial  area  will  be ' available  to 
producers  from  time  of  harvest  through  May  31,  1951.    The  parity  price  of 
corn  on  July,^15  was  ^1,60  per  bushel  and  90  percent  of  this  - parity  price 
xiTould  be  $Ii44  per  bushel.    The  price  support'  for  the  1949  crop  averaged 
^1.40  per  bushel.    For  the  non-commercial  corn  area,  an  interim  average 
l6an  rate  of  $1,05  per  bushel  was  announced.    Final  rates  for  the  non- 
,  commercial  area  will  be  announced  by  counties  at  a  later  date  and  will  be 
set  at  75  percent  of  the  "cemiiaercial  area  fate. 


Table '8.-  Nationjil  average  price  supports  on  oats,  barley,  and.  sorghum 
-  grains,  United  States,  1946-50  1/      .  „  ,•,  . 


Grain 

■Unit-  ' 

J          1946  ! 

1947 

:      1943  •: 

•  .                      ,    ■   -  ,  • 

^1949  v^ 

i-  -t-  '1"         -       •  .■ .  < 

'    .   -        f  ^       ■   ■  * 

.■:a950 

1  Dollars 

DollEirs 

Dollai-s, 

■•  Dollars 

Dollars 

"Oat's 

.Bush«l 

i         .53  • 

■  .•63  ' 

.70 

.    -.69  ■ 

.71 

Parley 

;  do. 

;     •      .83  : 

•  1.03- 

1.15 

^•1.09 

1.10 

SorgVium 
grain 

:  100 
i  pounds 

r  1.72 

2.12 

2.31  ' 

2.09 

1.87 

1/  "Compiled  from  reports  of.  the 
Administration.    Price  supports 


Grain  Branch,  Production  and  Marketing 
on  all  three  grains  vary  by  counties. 
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Acother  Lar^  Supply  of  High 
Protein  Feeds  AvBilable  for 
the  19^9-50  Feeding  Season 

The  total  tonnage  of  the  high-protein  feeds  for  the  19U9-5(>  feed- 
ing season,  as  shown  in  tahle  9i  is  about  3  percent  larger  than  &  year 
ago  in  terms  of  oilmeal  equivalent,  hut  is  slightly  siialler  than  last 
year" in  relation  to  the  increased  numher  of  livestock  consuming  protein 
feed.    Protein  feed  supplies  are  larger  than  in  most  recent  years,  both 
in  total  and  per  animal  unit,  and  are  substantially  above  the  prewar 
average.     Supplies  of  feeds  high  in  protein  content,  however,  are  still 
belov/  v/hat  is  needed  to  adequately  balance  livestock  rations  in  this 
country.    Animal  and  marine  protein  feeds  were  in  relatively  short  sup- 
ply during  19^9  Q-^^  early  1950»  which  has  resulted  in  comparatively  high 
prices  of  these  feeds.     Increased  supplies  of  feed  grains  in  the  past 
2  years  have  increased  the  requirements  of  protein  supplements  to  balance 
livestock  rations. 

The  increase  in  supplies  of  high-protein  feeds  this  year  over  last 
is  accounted  for  largely  by  the  increased  quantity  of  oilseed  cake  and 
meal  available  for  feeding.    The  quantity  of  oilseed  cakes  and  meals 
available  for  the  19U9-50  season  is  nov/  expected  to  total  around  J,G  mil- 
lion tons,  or  about  3OO  thousand  tons  more  than  the  previous  record  sup- 
ply in  19^g-U9,  and  nearly  double  the  quantity  fed  in  193 7-1+1.  During 
October-June,  6,36^,000  tons  of  the  5  principal  oilseed  cakes  and  meals 
were  produced,  33O»000  tons  more  than  in  the  same  period  of  19^8-^9. 
For  the  entire  season,  production  probably  v/ill  total  about  7»9  million 
tons,  the  largest  on  record.    During  July-September  1950 #  production  of 
these  feeds  may  fall  short  of  the  1,^31,000  tons  produced  in  the  same 
period  of  19^ •    Production  of  cottonseed  ca^e  and  meal  probably  will 
be  smaller  this  summer  than  last,  reflecting  a  substantially  smaller 
production  of  cottonseed  in  1950,    Although  crushing  of  soybeans  has  been 
heavy  in  the  first  9  months  of  the  marketing  year,  about  5  inilllon  bushels 
more  soybeans  were  on  hand  July  1  this  year  than  last,  which  will  permit 
a  little  larger  production  of  soybean  meal  du.r.ing  the  summer  months*.  .- 
Carry-over  stocks  and  1950  production  of  flaxseed  are  adequate -to  p^ermlt  ■ 
a  continuation  of  a  high  level  of  linseed  meal  production  during  the  next- 
fev/  months.    Exports  of  oilseed  cake  and  meal  totaled  about  .191»0Q0  tons  ' 
during  0ctobe]>-I«4ay,  79,000  tons  less  than  in  the  same  period  of  19'^-U9. 
For  the  entire  19I48-U9  season,  3^7,000  tons  were  exported  and  96,000  tons 
v/ere  imported.    Import s  .during  October-May  totaled  126,000  tons  more  than 
double  those  of  a  year  earlier.    The  net  exports  of  oilseed  cake , and  meal 
in  19U9~50  will  be  substantially  smaller  than  the  net  exports  of  abo^t 
250,000  tons  in  19^8-1+9, 

Total  supplies  of  animal  protein  are  expected  to  be  a  little  larger 
than  in  other  recent  years,  as  a  result  of  increased  quantities  of  milk 
products  used  for  feed*     Supplies  of  these  feeds  are,  however,  jsma^ler 
than  prewar.    During  the  first  half  of  the  current  feeding  seasan  the 
supply  of  tankage  and  meat  scraps  available  for  feeding  was  a  little  . 
smaller  than  in  the  same  period  of  19^S-U9,    For  all  of  I9U8-U9,  the 
total  supply  available  for  livestock  feeding  was  85U,000  tons,  including 
a  production  of  817,000  tons  and  imports  of  37,000  tons. 
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Ttttle'   9  .-  High-prptein  f eeda :    -TJotal  quantity  fed  and  quantity  fed  per  unit 
■  '  ■  of  livestock,  average  1937~i|l,  p.nnual  19U3-i:-'9 


Grain  protein  foedn 

Gluten  feed  and  neal  . 

Distillers '  dried 
grains   

Brewers '  dried  grains 

Total   

Oilseed  cake  and  meal 

Cottonseed  cake  ' arid 
meal  

Soybean  cake  and  meal . 

Linseed  cake"  and  meal. 

Peanut  cake  a;nd  meal  . 

Copra  cake  and  neal  . . 

»  Total  

Animal  proteins  . 


Avera.go-: 
1937-'^!: 


•19^3 


Year  be^inninp;  .Octo]3e.r  


I9W 
1/ 


1,000 
tons 


1,000 
tons 


1,000 
tons 


L,.CpO 
tons 


l.,,0,OQ 
tons 


1,000 
tons 


1,000 
tons 


1,000 
tons 


690 

Qh2 

S6h 

802 

i,oko 

.799 

8U8 . 

890 

202 

hkk 

63h 

326  . 

kio 

353 

.  33^^ 

310 

119 

231 

217 

■213 

229 

22'3; 

.  233 

235 

1,011 

1,517 

1,715 

1,3^1 

1,6^9 

1 , 380  ■ 

1,^15 

1,^35 

1,958 

1,790 

1,982 

l,i^33- 

•■-^  )  J y.^>  . 

'2,271 

2,350 

1,258 

3,323 

3,627 

3,655 

3,7'^-5. 

■■  3,383 

^^,156 

4,300 

481 

998 

459 

563 

370 

. . ,  620 

675 

Ih 

111 

102 

90 

98 

122 

.  ,96 

100 

13h 

33 

U2 

69 

,190 

.  •  177 . 

.160 

17^ 

3.905 

6,255 

6,212 

5,810 

5,837 

6,2fiO 

■  7,303 

7,600 

Tankage  and  meat  "Scraps  723 
Commercial 'dried  milk  : 

975 
196 

792 
209 

745' 
194 

741 
191 

. '  825. 
213 

,  854 
...223 

850 
235 

105 

105 

100 

115 

,90. 

•  95 

100 

Non-commercial  milk  : 

1,545 

1,465 

1,360 

1,300' 

' 1,260 

1,280 

1,300 

2,821. 

■  2,571 

2.39.9 

2, 347 

2,388 

2,  J' 52 

2,485 

Total  high-protein  feeds :7,850 

10,593 

10,498 

9,550 

9,363 

10,008 

11,170 

11,520 

Total  oil  meal  equiva-  : 

lent"  2/                       . .  :7,801 
Animal  units  fed             ' : 

10,454 

10,192 

9,381 

9,509 

9,8o4 

10,984  11,327 

annually,  excluding  : 
work  stock  (millions) 3/ :136.1 
Quantity  per  animal  unit: 

177.9 

159.1 

15^^.1 

148.9 

144^2 

152.3 

159.4 

(oil  meal  equivalent)  : 

118 

123 

122 

128 

136 

144 

142 

1/  Preliminary;  "based  on  indications  in  July. 

2/  Weighted  as  follows:    Soybean,  linseed,  cottonseed,  and  peanut  cakes  and  meals, 
100;  tankage,  meat 'scraps,  and  fish  meal,  1.40;  milk  products ,  l.CO;  gluten  feed 
and  meal,  O.7O;  brewers'  and  distillers'  dried  grains  and  copra  mea.:.,  O.5Q. 
_3/  Grain-consuming  livestock  fed  smnually  minus  horses  and  muHe;?.    For  weights  see 
Feed  Statistics .  December  I949,  table  1,  page  3. 
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The  total  supply  of  prote.in  feeds  from  /^rain-processing  is  expected 
to  "be  a  little  larger  for  the  current;  feeding  season  than  for  19^-U9» 
The  production  of  gluten  feed  and  meal  is  now  ecxpected  to  he  ahout  5  per- 
cent  larger  than  in  19l48-U9»    Production  of  hrewers'  dried  grains  is  ex- 
pected to  total  ahout  the  same  as  last  year,  while  less  distillers'  dried 
grains  will  be  produced.    During  the  first  9  months  of  the  current  feeding 
season  the  production  of  gluten  feed  and  meal  totaled  668,500  tons,  or  about 
36,000  tons  more  than  in  the  same  period  of  last  year.    Production  of 
brewers'  dried  grains  fbr  the  S-'^f^^^^  period  was  slightly  larger  than  a 
year  earlier,  while  the  production  of  distillers'  dried  grains  was  21  per- 
cent smaller.  ' 

Livestock-Feed  Price  Ratios 
Continue  Less  Favorable  Than 
a  Year  Ago 

Prices  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  in  the  first  half  of 
1950  were  generally  lower  in  relation  to  feed  prices  than  in  tha.t  period 
of  19^9*    Poultry  and  egg  prices  were  much  lower  than  average'  relative  to 
feed  prices,  while  prices  of  other  livestock  and  livestock  products  were 
near  or  above  average  relative  to  feed  prices.    The  sharp  advance  in  hog 
prices  from  June  to  July  brought  hog  prices  in  mid-July  up  16  percent 
higher  than -a  year  earlier.    The  mid-July  index  of  price's  received  for 
dairy  products,  however,  was  2  percent  lower  than  in  July  19^9 »  s-^^l  for 
poultry  and  eggs  19  percent  lower.    Feed  prices  were  generally  higher  than 
in  July  last  year.     The  average  price  of  com  was  up  15  percent,  the  aver- 
age cost  of  ration  fed  to  dairy  cows  in  whole  milk  producing  areas  was  up 
5  percent^  and  t  he  average  cost  of  dairy  ration  in  areas  producing  cream 
was  up  8  percent.     The  average  cost  of  poultry  ration  was  about  7  percent 
higher  than  last  year.    These  price  changes  have  resulted  in  generally 
less  favorable  livestock-feed  price  relationships  than  a  year  earlier. 

Hog  prices  have  been  higher  than  average  in  relation  to  corn  prices 
so  far  during  the  current  feeding  season,  although  through  June  they  were 
lower  in  relation  to  corn  than  a  year  earlier.     In  mid-July  the  average 
price  received  by  farmers  T)er  100  pounds  for  hogs  was  equivalent  to  iU.9 
bushels,  the  same  as  last  year,  but  well  above  the  longtime  average  for 
July  of  11.5  bushels.    Prices  of  dairy  products  during  the  current  feeding 
season  have  been  near  average  in  relation  to  feed  prices,  and  until  recent 
months  have  been  about  as  high  relative  to  feed  prices    as  a  year  ago. 
On  July  15  a  pound  of  milk  was  equivalent  in  value  to  about  1.11  pounds 
of  feed  compared  with  I.I7  for  the  long-time  average  and  1.20  pounds  a 
year  earlier.    The  price  of  butterfat  in  mid-July  also  was  a  little  lov;er 
than  a  yeeir  earlier  in  relation  to  feed  prices  and  below  the  long-time 
average.    Both  the  milk- feed  and  butterfat-feed  price  ratios  have  been 
below  the  long-time  average  in  the  past  3  or  U  months. 
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TalJle  10.-  Livestock-feed  pric&  ratios,  Oiited  States,  averages,  and  19^^7-50 


Year 


Average 
1929-i;8 

19^7 
19^3 

19^9 
19^0 

1929-^8 

19I+7 
I9i^8 
1949 
1950 

1929- '48 

1947 
19i^8 

19ii9"' 

1950 

1939-I18 

19'^7 
19U8 

191^9 


195' 

1939-i^8 
19IJ.7 
19U8 

'  19^9 
1950 


Jan. "Feb. *  Mar. 


Apr . ;  May  'June  V  July [Aug . jSept . jOct . ;  Nov , ,  Dec . 


Aver- 
age 


Ho^-com 


1/ 


12. U  12.9  12.9  .12.1  11. U  11.3 

18.119.817.7  l'+.7  1^+. 0-11.9 

10.3  11.2  10.2  9.3  9.2  10-6 

15.7  17.2  16.9  15.0  1^.7  15.5 

IS.l  1^.^  13. ^3  12.^  13.8  13.1 


.11;5  11.8  12.0  13.1 

10;9  10.3  11.1  12.2 

12.5  l^+.l  15.^  17.9 

lU;9  16. U  17.1  16.1 

i^;9  

H 


13.3 
11.1 
18.0 
15.3 


12.6 
10.6 
17.0 
13.1 


12.3 
13.6 
13.0 
15.7 


Milk- feed  ratio 


1.33  1.30  1.26  1.20..  1.11+ 

1.U7  i.Uo  1,27  1.16  1.09 

1.12  1.19  1.13  1.10  1.09 

l.?A  1.3^  1^2^  1.1^'  1-15 

l.^U  1.32  1.26  1.17  1.08 


Tai^..  l;17  1.2k  1.30  1.38  1.^2  1.39  1.27 

1.03      1.02  1.08  1.09  1.13  1.20  1.18  1.18 

1  11      1.20  1.36  IM  IM  l,hS  l.kk  1.26 

ia8     1.20.1.26  1.33  l-.i^l  1.^7  IM  1.29 

1.08  3/iai 


Butt erf at -feed  ratio  2 


2U,7  2h.h  2U.0 
26.3  2U.6  2h.h 
20.1  22.2  20, U 
22.8  23.7  23,1 
23.3  2I+.3  23^5 


23.5  -22.5 
22. U  20.7 
20,9  .21.2 
22.1  22.6 
22.7  .21.4 


22..0 
19.6 
21.3 
23.1 
21,2 


12  ..8  11.6  10.7  10.5 

11.9  11.3  10.6  10, U 

9.6   9.9    9.2.  9.0 

13.0  12.2  11.9  12.0 

9.3    8.3    9.3  8.9 


10.: 
10.5 

8.9 
12. U 

8.2 


22.3  23.3  24-1  25.6 
20.3  20.5  21.8  -19.4 

23.1  25.6.  2.% 4.  23.9 

22.2  23.0  23.5"  2!+.') 
^/20.8  .   _ 

Eg^-feed  ratio  4/  _ 

10.8  11.6. 12.3  13.3  1^^.6 
10.3     10.9  10.9  11.3  li.'? 

9vp     10.4  12.1  13,1-14,9 

12.9  i3;i  1^.1  15.2  15.1 

8.3  9v2 


26.0 
20.3 
22.7 
25.0 


26.1 
21.4 
22.9 
24.3 


24^1 
21.8 
22.5 
23.3 


15.6 

11-.  3 
16.2 


15.0 

12.0 
14.6 
12.0 


12.4 
11.1 
11.4 
13.2 


7.9 
7.4 
5,2 
8.^ 
6.-0 


8.0 

-5.7 
8.6 

-6.5 


8.0 

7  a.. 

5.8 
3.8 
7-.0 


7.1 
5.9 
8.8 

6.7 


3.2 
7.2 
6.1 
8.0 
6.2 


Chicken-feed" ratio  4/   _ 

872  8.4-  .8..3-  <^'2  a.l 
6.3  6,7  6.2  6.0  5.6 
6.6  7.2  8,0  8.1  8.1 
7.6  7-.0  7.3  7.1  6.8 
6.1  6;.3- 


7.8. 
5.3 
8.2 
7.0 


7.8 
5.2 

8.5 
6.6 


8.1 

6.5 
7.0 

7.7 


1/  Busbels  of  com  equal  in  value  to  100- pounds  of  hog,  liveweight,  tased  on  loca^ 
^rket  prices.    2/  Pounds  of  feed  equal  in  value  to  one  pound  of  milk,  wholesale, 
or  one  pound' of  butterf-t,-  based  on  local  aark^t  prices.',  'l/  Prelimnary.  4/Pounds 
of  poultry  ration  equal  in  value  to  one  dozen  pggs' or  1  pound  of  chicken,  live- 
weight,  based  on  local  market  prices .     .  ' 

Bearing  th«  first  half  of  ' 1950  prices,  of  poultry  and  eggs  were  much 
lower  than  a  year  earlier,  while  in  recent  months  the  cost  of  poultry 
ration  has  been  higher.    Consequently,  the  egg-feed  and  the  poultry-feed 
TDr-'ce  ratios  were- much  lees  favorable  to  poultry  producers  than  m  the 
"same  period,  of  1949.-    During  the- first  half  of  1950' tKe  average  price  re- 
ceived by  fanners  for  efr^^s  wa.s  lower  in  relation  to  prices  of  poultry 
ration  than  at  any  time"^since  the  drought  year  1936-37-    'fne  chicken-feed 
price  ratio  also  has  been  well  below  average  in  recent  months,  and  much 
less  favorable  to  poultry  producers  than  a  year  earlier. 
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Table  11,-  Production  and  stocks  of  specified  "byproduct  feeds, 
June  1950  with  comparisons 


Item 


Production 

Cottonseed  cake  and 

tneal ••• 
Soybean  cake  and  meal 
Linseed  cake  and  meal 
Peanut  cake  and  meal. 
Copra  cake  and  meal.. 
Com  gluten  feed  and 

■  meal.  

'Brev/ers '  dried  grains 
Distillers'  dried 

'  grains  '.  

Wheat  millfeeds. . . . . . 

Rice  millfeeds....... 

Alfalfa  meal  

Pish  cake  and  meal... 
Dry  or  powdered  skim 

milk  


Stocks  end  of  period 
Cottonseed  cake  and 

meal  

Soybean  cake  and  meal 
Linseed  Cake  and  iieal 
Peanut  cake  and  meal. 
Copra  cake  and  meal.. 
Brewers'  dried  grains 
Distillers'  dried 

grains  

Alfalfa  meal  


act.- 

June 


19^9-30  tl^  ' 


Oct.- 

June 


1,000 
tons 


1,000 
tons 


June 

l.OOO" 
tons 


19^ 


April 


May- 


June 


1,000 
tons 


1,000 
tons 


1,000 
tons 


2,002.1 

3.37I.S 
1+77.6 
99.5 
83.5 

2,122.7 

3.535.7 
U8U.5 

119.'+ 
102.1 

85.7 
355.9 
62,1 

13.5 
12,8 

162.1 
U0"?,5 

uu.i  ■ 

6.9 

J*  1 

I2U.I 
■?9U.  2 
Ul.U 

g.7 
J*  J 

■ 

93.3 

60.0 
8.2 

632.3 
160,6 

668.5 
162,7 

61+.  6 

22.7 

75.2 
19.0 

17*1 
22.0 

11.  ' 
23.1 

280.8       222. U 
3.599.9i/3.'+07.o 

■  1^9.7  159.3 
626.6  626.0 
97.2  110.9 

21.7 
390.7 
9.9 
168.2 

26.2 

2U.8 

337.5 
10.0 
50.8 

28.8 
369.1 
13.1 

6,9 

30,2 
1/365.0 
13.7 

26.3  ' 

7.1 

8,2 

1.2 

1.0 

1»C 

ss,k 

17.5 

35.5 
3.7 

6.1 
3.9 

163. u 

66.0 
25.6 
1.9 

6,0 

88, U 
17.5 
35.5 
3.7 
6.1 

3.9 

182.2 
86.7 
10.  i+ 

2.7 
5.0 
2.I4 

179a 

83*6 
11.0 
2.8 
6.0 
1.8 

■    163. u 

66,0 
25.6 

1.9 
5.6 

2.8 

92.0 

6.1 

101.  U 

2.8 
92.0 

2,8 
U7.8 

5.7 

6,1 

101.1+ 

Compiled  as  follows:  Wheat  millfeeds,  cottonseed  cake  and  meal,  and  beginning  ' 
January  I9I+9,  soybean,  linseed,  and  co-ora  cakes  and  meals,  Bureau  of  the  Census?; 
prior  to  January  19U9,  soybean,  linseed,  and  copra  cakes  and  meals,  Grain  Branch- 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration;  derived  from  Census  crushings  report; 
gluten  feed  and  meal,  brewers'  and  distillers'  dried  grains,  rice  millfeeds,  andi 
alfalfa  meal.  Production  and  iMarketing  Administration;  fish  cake  and  meal  from  I 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
1/  Preliminary,. 
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Tf--ble  12.-  Feed  grciins:    Planted  and  harvested  acreages,  United  States, 

average  1937-^^1,  annual  194-3-50 


iear 


Corn ,  all  purposes; 


Oc-ts 


Barley 


Sorghums  1/ 


Planted  :H£rvosted:Planted  : Harvested: Planted  : Harvested: Planted  :Harvested 


:  1,00C 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  .•  ores 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Ave rape 

1937-a 

\  91,763 

89,231 

39,715 

35,727 

14,315 

12 , 224 

17,095 

15,603 

1^4.'-^ 

:  9A,3a 

92,060 

43,467 

38,914 

14,900 

17,519 

16,206 

\  95,475 

94,014 

43,804 

39,672 

14,337 

12,301 

18,271 

17,851 

1945 

89,727 

88,079 

45,889 

11  718 

10  If'^ 

I'S  7*^  '-i 

1/  ^Q' 

19A6 

•  89,738 

88,489 

46,549 

43,205 

11,527 

10,411 

14,572 

13,657 

194.7  • 

>  86,108 

83,932 

42,301 

38,451 

12,102 

11,014 

11,585 

11,169 

lV4-c5 

86,828 

86,067 

44,526 

40,198 

13,228 

11,987 

13,694 

13,066 

19A9  J 

87,910 

36,735 

44,525 

40,560 

11,208 

9,379 

11,664 

11,400 

1950  2/: 

84,151 

83,091 

47,058 

4^,765 

13,186 

11,233 

15,612 

14,963 

1/  For  grcin,  fora 

ge,  and  silage.  2/ 

Indicate 

d  July  1. 

Table 

13.-  Feed 

jrains : 

Production, 

United 

States,  c 

-verage  193"/ 

-41,  annu 

al  1943-5: 

Year 


Average 

1937-4.1 

1943 

194Z- 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950  2/ 


L/orn 


/dl.  purposes 
1,000 
bus  lie!]  s 


1/  Includes 
available . 
level . 


For  grain  ; 
1,000 
bushels 

2,3r.2,490 
2,668,490 
2,801,993 
2,593,752 
2,951,147 
2,137,410 
3,401,616 
3,108,812 


Oats 


2,576,350 
2,965,930 
3,083,110 
2,880,933 
3,249,950 
2,383,970 
3,681,793 
3,377,790 
3,175,602  _ 
^jroduction  of  corn  for  all  purposes. 
4/  Includes  an  allov/ance  for  sorghur:^ 


1,000 
bushels 

1,130,558 
1,139,831 
1,149,260 
1,53'5,676 
1,497,904 
1,199,422 
1,493,304 
1,322,924 
1,394,772 


Barley 


1,000 
bushels 


286,110 
322,913 
276,112 
266,833 
262,258 
281,185 
315,894 
238,104 
264,726 
2/  July 
grain  ni- 


Sorghun 


1,000 
bushels 

77,961 
109,536 
184,962 

97,014 
106,941 

96,016 
131,596 
152,630 


Total  1/ 


1,000 
tons 


99,276 
112,101 
116,661 
114,357 
124,254 
95,378 
138,249 
125,733 
4/121,786 
indications.    3/  Not  yet 
eduction  at  near  the  1949 


'able  14,-Hu.y  supplies  ,und  p. 


-lure  condition, 
and  1950 


by  regions,  average  1938-47,  1949, 


!  Hay 

supplies  1/ 

• 

Pasture 

condition  2/ 

Rc^glon 

:    Average  : 
!    1939-48  : 

1949  : 

• 

1950  2J  : 

• 

Average  : 
1939-48  : 

1949 

:  1950  3/ 

• 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  tons 

tons 

tons 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

North  Atlantic 

I  15,233 

14,314 

14,780 

87 

63 

86 

East  ilorth  Central 

:  24,398 

22,393 

24,287 

90 

85 

91 

y;est  ilorth  Central  . 

:  33,113 

33,101 

35,823 

87 

91 

86 

South  Atlantic 

:  6,694 

7,672 

6,996 

81 

86 

85 

South  Central 

:  13,135 

13,994 

13,399 

80 

91 

,  85 

Western 

:  23,165 

22,929 

23,083 

84 

80 

75 

United  States 

115,793 

114,403 

113,373 

8:? 

85 

85 

01  "normal."    3/'  Indicated  July  1. 


a  percentage 


U.  S.  Department  of  Afrriculturo 
Washington  2^ ,  D.  C. 

OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 

.ME-FdS-118-8-50-  3900 
Permit  No.  lOoi 


Penalty  for  private  use  to  avoid 
payment  of  postage  $300 

V 


Table  1?.-  Feed  grains:    Receipts  at  primary  markets,  avera^^e  l^kk-hB 

and  19i<-9,  March -June  I95O 


:          June    ■ 

1950 

Item 

Avera.^e : 
19Uiv-)+8: 

19U9 

\  March 

•  April  • 

May 

June 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels  bushels 

bushels 

Corn , 

12  markets  l/  : 

26,600 

21,872 

23,355 

19,62U 

2l+,0,^2 

26,626 

Oats , 

12  markets  ij  ; 

6,633 

13,98!) 

7,537 

8,01+1 

8,31^3 

7,313 

Barle.7 

Ij-  markets  2/  . 

8,098 

19,312 

6,738 

5,627 

7,696 

7-,i217 

1/  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
Peoria,  Omaha,  Indianapolis,  Sioux  City,  St.  Joseph,  and  Wichita, 
2/  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  Duluth. 


